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WHITE HILLS A Painting by Theodore Van Soelen 


Cold Winter 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


COLD winter now is in the wood, 
The moon wades deep in snow. 
Pile balsam boughs about the sills, 

And let the fires glow! 


The cows must stand in the dark barn, 
The horses stamp all day. 

Now shall the housewife bake her pies 
And keep her kitchen gay. 


The cat sleeps warm beneath the stove, 
The dog on paws outspread; 

But the brown deer with flinching hide 
Seeks for a sheltered bed. 


The fox steps hungry through the brush, 
The lean hawk coasts the sky. 
“Winter is in the wood!” the winds 
In the warm chimney cry. 
From “Away Goes Sally,” Macmillan 
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Why the King’s Cake Is Cut Just So 


Decoration by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Campren in France look forward to 
Epiphany, January 6, the festival day com- 
memorating the coming of the Wise Men to 
Jesus at Bethlehem, for the feast of the Three 
Kings is celebrated in countless homes. After 
an especially good dinner, a big cake known as 
“the king’s cake” is brought in. In one slice 
there is a favor—usually a tiny doll or a little 
shoe or horseshoe, though in times gone by 
it was a broad bean. Lucky is the boy or girl 
who gets this piece, for he or she will become 
ruler of the gathering for the day. 

If it is a boy he chooses his queen, if a girl 
she chooses her king, and the rulers are 
crowned with cardboard crowns. The others 
at the celebration form the court. They pay 
mock homage to the rulers, and cause much 
merriment by loudly commenting upon every 
action of the king or queen, shouting in 
chorus: “The king drinks,” or “The queen 
speaks.” 

This is kept up for a long time. Then there 
are games and music and dancing. 

No matter how many people are present to 
eat the cake, it is always made large enough 
to set aside one slice for the poor. Here is the 
legend back of this custom. 

The three wise men of the East, Balthazar, 
Melchior, and Gaspard, had started forth to 
visit the Child Jesus, but as they had never 
been to Bethlehem before, they lost their way 
in a deep forest. 

At last, tired and starving, they rang the 
bell of the first hut in the first village they 
came to, hoping to find shelter for the night. 


“Alas, good men,” answered the woodcutter, 
“T have only one bed for myself and a pallet 
for my children. As to supper, all that we can 
offer you are baked potatoes. But pray come 
in if you wish, and we will do the best we can 
for you.” 

The next morning Balthazar, who was the 
most generous of the three, said to their host: 
“I must leave you something for your hos- 
pitality. Henrist, I have no money, but this is 
better than money—take it.” He took from 
his pocket a little flute, which he handed to 
the peasant. “Wish for anything while play- 
ing on this flute and your wish will be 
granted,” added Balthazar; “but do not make 
an ill use of it, and never refuse the poor 
either alms or shelter.” 

When Henrist returned home in the eve- 
ning the first thing his eyes fell upon was the 
flute. Thinking he would see how far the visi- 
tors had deceived him, he began to play a 
country melody, crying jokingly, “I want a 
meat pie and a bottle of wine for supper!” To 
his great amazement, pie and wine immedi- 
ately appeared. 

There was tremendous excitement in the 
hut. Henrist could not believe his eyes. Again 
he tried the flute and again it carried out his 
wishes. So he went on and on, and finally 
wished for all the things he could think of. 
Soon he became the wealthiest man in the dis- 
trict. He had a huge castle built and filled it 
with superb furniture; he engaged scores of 
men servants; and when everything was ready 
he decided to have a merry party. 
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“Pray come in, if you wish, and we will do the best we can for you” 


A sumptuous feast was set in the big hall, 
where Henrist had gathered the great folk of 
the neighborhood. ; 

He and his wife, gorgeously dressed, pre- 
sided over the banquet, while musicians 
played gay tunes for the guests from the 
gallery above. 

Now, that night the three wise men, having 
laid their offerings before the Child Jesus, 
were on their way back to Egypt. 

Passing the same village again, and seeing 
the castle all lighted up, Gaspard said to Bal- 
thazar, 

“T should like to know if our man is making 
good use of the flute.” 

Dressing themselves as beggars, they went 
to the castle gate and asked shelter for the 
night. 

A very poor welcome awaited them, but as 
they persisted and made a great disturbance 
Henrist put his head out of a window, and, 
catching sight of them, ordered the dogs to 
be let loose. 

“I was certain of this,” grumbled Gaspard, 
whose leg had been bitten. 

“Patience,” replied Melchior. 
learn how we can be avenged.” 

The guests were still making merry when 
bells tinkled in the courtyard, and a chaise 


“Let him 


drawn by four horses drew up. Henrist again 
thrust his head out of the window and, seeing 
such noble guests, gave orders that they 
should be brought at once to the banqueting 
hall. 

In came the three kings in all their glory, 
and now Henrist recognized his guests. 

However, he quickly put a brave face on the 
matter, and bade them take a seat at the 
board. 

“We sit not at the table of a man who turns 
the poor from his door,” said Balthazar. 

“You set your dogs on beggars,” added Gas- 
pard, feeling his injured leg. “I am going to 
play you a new tune!” 

And, pulling out a flute like the one Bal- 
thazar had given Henrist, he blew a great 
blast. 

In a moment table and guests and hall had 
vanished, and the woodcutter stood at the 
edge of the forest before his shabby hut with 
his wife and children. “A mercy that my flute 
remains,” he thought. But he searched his 
pockets in vain; the flute had gone together 
with the wise men. 

And so it came about that in France when 
the cake is cut on the Feast of the Three 
Kings, a share is set aside for the poor. 

—My Magazine, London 
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Dox and Flora Wilson are a young brother 
and sister who spent their vacation last sum- 
mer traveling about the country in their 
uncle’s automobile trailer. I saw them soon 
after their return home, and found them so 
bursting with news of their trip that it was 
exciting just to listen to them. 

“You should have seen the dog man, with a 
trailer full of trained dogs!” 

“And the one with four parrots, trained to 
sing as a quartet!” 

“Sleeping in a trailer is such fun—like 
camping out, only cleaner.” This last was 
from Flora, who is somewhat fastidious. 

Don looked at his sister with the kind of 
look boys give girls when they make such re- 
marks. 

“Aw, she doesn’t know what camping out 
is,” he said. ‘“Camping’s fun, too, but this 
was different. Think of all the space we 
covered. Went through eighteen states, and 
met people from thirty states. See, here are 
their autographs.” 

“How would you like to live in a trailer the 
year round?” I asked, when I could get in a 
word. 

Don and Flora thought this over, and came 
to a decision at the same moment. They 
guessed they wouldn’t like that so well, even 
if their father and mother and their dog, 
Danny, went with them. After all, it was nice 
to come home to their own house and yard, 
and to see all their friends, and return to the 
same school. 

They’d like a trip in a trailer once every 
year, but they wanted a regular home to come 
back to. 

Most of us feel exactly as Don and Flora do 
about wanting a real home, fastened to one 
particular piece of earth, that is dear to us 
because it is our own. Yet thousands of the 
families who have bought or built trailers dur- 
ing the last few years now know no other 
homes. Some of these people prefer rolling 


about the country to any other way of living. 
But a greater number make their homes on 
wheels because they can earn money traveling 
from place to place, or because it is the cheap- 
est way they can live. 

Because of the popularity of the trailer, it 





Homes on Wheels and Cars on Wings 
MARY PORTER RUSSELL 


has been listed by the government as one of 
two recent inventions in transportation most 
likely to bring changes into the lives of the 
people. The other invention is steep-flight 
aircraft—meaning flying machines that can 
jump straight up into the air from little space 
and land almost anywhere. Some of them can 
even come to earth during a storm, and drive 
along the road like an automobile until the 
storm is over. 

We shall go back to these flying cars later 
in this article, but let’s find out more about 
the homes on wheels first. 

If you have never been inside a trailer, be 
sure at least to look in one the first time you 
have a chance. You will be surprised at how 
many conveniences can be fitted into so little 
space. The most expensive trailers, such as a 
few owned by movie stars, are as luxurious as 
palaces. 

But even the cheap ones can be made home- 
like and comfortable. 

Some of them sell for as little as three or 
four hundred dollars. 

Inexpensive trailers are making long vaca- 
tion trips possible for many families that have 
never before been far from their home. As 
their use increases, more and more people are 
going to know what the country, as a whole, 
is like. 

They will meet people from different states, 
and learn to like them and to have a 
better understanding of their views. Sick and 
elderly persons can also have needed changes 
of climate with the seasons—even though 
their incomes are small. 

But most important of all is the fact that 
these rolling homes offer thousands of jobless 
men and women new opportunities to make a 
living. 

Here are a few of the ways trailer owners 
are already supporting themselves: 

Two young women, with a small library, 
travel about selling and renting books. A 
watch maker, a house painter, a furniture re- 
pairer and an upholsterer stop to ply their 
trades wherever needed. A music teacher 
makes the rounds of several towns, living in 
her trailer while she teaches a few days at one 
place, a few days at another. Another musi- 
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The modern trailer is a space-saving miracle 


cian travels from place to place, giving con- 
certs. 

One man owns a regular barber shop on 
wheels. His trailer is a bedroom by night, but 
during the day it is divided into two sections. 
In one half, the barber cuts hair; in the other 
half his wife runs a beauty shop. 

All sorts of things are being sold from trail- 
ers. One trailer offers dresses—another shoes; 
one has a line of toys and smaller articles. A 
group of actors goes about giving plays in 
towns too small for movies or theaters. And 
there are numbers of traveling entertain- 
ments, such as the trained dogs and parrots 
that so pleased Don and Flora. 

Several dentists have made trailers into 
dental offices, and are doing very useful work 
by traveling through country districts, taking 
care of the teeth of people who would other- 
wise have no dentist available. 

If you have ever lived in a factory town, 
you know what a hard time the workers have 
when factories close down during certain sea- 
sons of the year. Often their children go 
hungry at these times, in spite of the efforts of 
the different social organizations to help. 
But working seasons may be beginning in 
other sections of the county just when the fac- 
tories close. 

It has been suggested that the men laid off 
would be happier living in trailers, so that 
they could go wherever work was to be had— 
perhaps helping farmers or fruitgrowers, a 
week here and a week there. 


Then, when the factories 
re-opened, they could return 
to their former jobs. 

There are objections, of 
course, to this way of living. 
For one thing, how shall the 
children be educated? You 
can see how hard it would be 
to learn very much if you 
changed schools every few 
weeks, as many trailer chil- 
dren do now. 

What would you think of 
trailer schools, as an answer 
to this problem? That might 
be pleasant, at times—espe- 
cially during the beautiful 
sunny days of spring and 
fall, when classes could be 
held out-of-doors. 

For a very long time, 
France has had a population 
on wheels—the “fair” people, 
who follow the hundreds of fairs of France, 
and run the various amusement booths. These 
people live in houses on wheels, which are 
transported from one fair to another. And 
with each fair unit goes a public school on 
wheels, so that the children’s study is not 
interrupted. 

If our own population on wheels increases 
as much as is expected, our highways will 
gradually be enlarged to take care of them, 
and better and more sanitary trailer camps 
will be set up all over the country. Also, there 
will probably be some system of trailer taxa- 
tion. 

Trailer owners now pay no taxes, as do 
home owners, and this fact has led residents 
of many states to feel bitter toward them. 
“Why should we pay taxes,” they say, “and 
give you free use of our beautiful parks, our 
schools, and our hospital clinics?” 

In the meantime, more and more trailers 
roll up and down the roads of our country— 
looking very gay in their coats of red, yellow, 
white and blue paint. Some of them are over- 
flowing with pets and children, who never tire 
of gazing out of the windows at new sights 
along the way. Sounds of music, laughter 
and singing often come from these rolling 
homes. 

It is easy to believe that many of the 
carefree travelers within are finding the 
world a better place to live in than ever 
before. 

Steep-flight aircraft offers a more exciting 


way of travel than the trailer, and, when per- 
fected, may be nearly as safe. 

You know how many accidents in the air 
are caused by a pilot’s not being able to find a 
proper landing place, when a storm comes up, 
or his engine fails, or the gas runs low. Be- 
cause it can land in so little space, a steep- 
flight machine will not face this danger. 
When something goes wrong in the air, it will 
simply settle to earth, as gently as a para- 
chute, landing on a flat roof top or on any 
small field. 

Its rotating vanes, which look like those of 
a small windmill, make this kind of landing 
possible. 

Of the several different types of steep-flight 
aircraft, the autogiro is believed to be the 
furthest advanced. This is the flying machine 
that can be driven down the highway like an 
automobile. It was invented by a Spaniard, 
Juan de la Cierva, and is probably the most 
important contribution to the art of flying 
since the Wright brothers drove their crude 
biplane into the air more than thirty-four 
years ago. 

The onlookers who gazed in wonder at the 
Wright brothers’ performance would have 
been still more amazed if they had been in 
Washington, D. C., on October second a year 
ago. 

On that day an autogiro was delivered to 
the Department of Commerce by Mr. James 
G. Ray, a famous autogiro 
pilot. 

The machine appeared 
suddenly in the sky, and 
landed in a small downtown 
park. Then, in a few mo- 
ments, the pilot folded the 
rotors back, coupled the en- 
gine to the landing wheels, 
and proceeded to drive down 
the street to the Commerce 
Department. 

The autogiro will not take 
the place of the present air- 
plane, which is better for fly- 
ing at high speed over long 
distances, and can carry a 
heavier load. But it is ideal 
for private flying, and can 
also be used to reach wilder- 
nesses, mountains, ships, city 
centers and other places 
where airplanes cannot land. 
And it is safer, not only be- 
cause it lands so easily, but 


because it does not have to rush forward, as 
does the airplane, while in the air. It can fly 
very slowly, or it can fly straight up or 
down. 

By the time the inventor is through with it, 
it may even be able to hover in the air or go 
backward. 

Perhaps, when you are old enough to own 
your first car, you will buy an autogiro instead 
of an automobile. And maybe you will choose 
to live in a country home a hundred miles or 
more from the city where you work. 

In that case, you will roll your autogiro 
from its garage in the morning, and drive 
along the road to the nearest filling station. 
From a lot adjoining the station, you will soar 
into the sky, landing a short time later on the 
roof of your office building. 

When late afternoon comes, you will take 
off for home from that same roof—for 
your giro will have been parked during the 
day either on the roof or in a top floor 
garage. 

But if you long, when summer arrives, to go 
vacationing in a trailer, you will doubtless 
need a plain earthbound automobile to hitch 
to it. 

Just possibly an autogiro could be built 
which would pull a heavy load. But I think 
that would be asking ’most too much of a 
proud flying machine. 

Don’t you? 





DEPT OF COMMERCE 


This picture, taken in downtown Washington traffic, shows how 
easily an autogiro can be handled on the ground 
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Race on Ice 


LAVINIA R. DAVIS 


Illustrations by Jacob Landau 


Toa WINANT was cold in every part of 
his stocky body as he turned his back on the 
frozen river. Once inside the ice-boathouse it 
was warm and the air was heavy with talk and 
laughter and the good smell of wood smoke. 

“All set for the big race tomorrow, Fatty?” 
Bobby Scott asked as Tommy made his way 
past to the fireplace. 

“T’ve just been checking up on the Icicle’s 
runners,” Tommy said, and wondered if Bobby 
knew how much he hated being called Fatty. 

When he was a little thawed out, Tommy 
moved reluctantly away from the fire. “I’ve 
got to get the Icicle on horses for the night,” 
he said. “Mind giving me a hand?” 

“Sorry, Fat,” Bob’s answer was vague, but 
there was an important reason why he had to 
speak to someone on the other side of the 
crowded clubroom at precisely that moment. 

Tommy grinned. He didn’t blame anyone 
for not wanting to go out again in such 
weather. He caught a glimpse of Joe Rodger’s 
flaming head near the door and asked him for 
help. Joe said he didn’t see any point in put- 
ting an iceboat up on horses for just one night. 

“But how’d you keep the runners from 
pressing into the ice and being frozen solid by 
morning?” Tommy wanted to know. Just 
then a hand touched his elbow. 

“T will help you,” a girl’s voice said in stiff, 
precise English. 

Tommy turned to look into the long, nar- 
row face of Derricke Vollard. Someone had 
told him that her family had just come back 
from the Netherlands to live at Shrewsbury, 
but this was the first time he had spoken to 
her. “Well, er, thanks,” he said. “I’d like to 
get the Icicle on wood before she gets frozen 
in.” 

Derricke nodded, and buttoning an old- 
fashioned knitted tippet around her long 
throat, followed Tommy out into the stinging 
cold. 

There was nothing to the Icicle except a 
light, flat frame of basswood, and her sharp, 
skatelike runners. Even at that, Tommy won- 
dered if anyone so awfully thin and stretched- 
out looking as Derry Vollard could possibly 
lift her half. But she was stronger than she 
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looked, apparently, and in no time they had 
the boat safely on the low sawhorses. 

“Thanks,” Tommy said. “You were decent 
to help.” 

Derry shook her head so that her stiff yel- 
low hair wagged from side to side. “I like to 
do anything with iceboats,” she said. “Where 
I used to live we are always on the ice, and 
that I miss.” 

Tommy had a sudden inexplicable moment 
of expansion. “How about coming along as 
crew for tomorrow’s race?” he said, and re- 
gretted it before the words left his mouth. 

Derry smiled and her small white teeth 
made her face look less pinched. “That I 
would like,” she said. “Oh, very much I 
would.” 

When Tommy reached home he was still 
kicking himself for taking Derry Vollard along 
as crew. “Why didn’t I ask Joe Rodgers or 
someone else I know can sail,” he asked his 
mother, “instead of that skinny towhead?” 

Mrs. Winant smiled. “Oh, well,” she said. 
“It will be a kindness to take poor little Derry 
along. It must be hard on her to move back 
here as a stranger when her family have been 
living in the Netherlands ever since she was 
a baby.” 

Next morning it was warmer and clear and 
sunny, perfect for racing. Tommy went down 
to the boathouse an hour before the start and 
most of the boys and girls were milling around 
already. Everybody seemed to be satisfied 
with his crew except himself. Bob Scott was 
taking Joe Rodgers and little Jimmy Scott. 
“Even you'll need plenty of extra weight, 
Fatty,” he told Tommy. “A crew of three 
isn’t too much in this wind.” For a minute 
Tommy played with the idea of telling Derry 
he needed someone heavier, but he knew that 
that would be too mean. A few minutes later 
when she arrived he was ashamed of even hav- 
ing thought of it. 

Derry’s brown eyes were shining with excite- 
ment and her red knitted cap was pushed ’way 
back on her straight hair. “I brought these,” 
she said, putting two contraptions of steel and 
leather in Tommy’s hands. “They will help us 
to a good start.” 





Tommy took the steel plates set with heavy 
spikes. “Creepers,” he said, feeling guiltier 
than ever. “I’ve never used a pair before.” 

“T have used them often,” Derry said, with 
a confident little jerk of her head. “I will 
start us.” 

Let a girl do the starting, Tommy thought? 
Not a chance. “I can manage,” was all he 
said out loud. 

A short while after that Mr. Scott, who was 
commodore of the iceboat fleet, explained the 
course. They were to go up to Pine Island 
without racing. There in the shelter of the 
south cove they would have lunch and then 
race back to the clubhouse. “I am pleased to 
be able to announce,” Mr. Scott finished in his 
best announcing voice, “that the committee 
has decided that besides awarding the usual 
pennant, we will send the winning boat to the 
Navesink Race to represent this club.” 

Across the room the eyes of the assorted 
crews met and signaled. It was a privilege to 
be sent to the Navesink with all expenses paid. 


There wasn’t a boy or girl in the room who 
wasn’t aching to enter that race. 

Tommy looked at Derry and groaned in- 
wardly. 

Why hadn’t he got someone he knew could 
sail instead of this lanky girl with the funny 
clothes and the funnier accent? 

The day began badly. Tommy tried the 
creepers but fell down twice before he reached 
the Icicle’s stern. “I guess we don’t need ’em,” 
he said, but Derry had calmly strapped the 
plates to her own feet and was skillfully push- 
ing them off. 

“That’s right, Fatty, let the girl do the 
work!” There was a howl of laughter as the 
Scotts and Joe Rodgers whirled by in the Jack 
Frost. 

Tommy was starting to answer when Derry 
interrupted him, pointing ahead to where the 
ice had separated and then frozen solid again. 
“Be careful,” she said. 

Tommy grunted. Hadn’t he been sailing an 
iceboat since he was ten, four years ago? He 
knew about going before the wind. The sails 
began humming and they flew faster and 
faster toward the crack. 

“Be careful,” Derry said again, and Tommy 
tightened his grip just in time. If he had 
been any more off his guard the crack would 
have jerked the rudder out of his hand, and 
the little boat would have been spun round 
and round in the dangerous whirl yachtsmen 
call a “flicker.” 

Tommy said nothing until they came to 
Pine Island. He divided his time between 
watching the vibrating sheet and Derry as she 
tended it. 

He almost hated to admit it, but she knew 
very well what she was doing. 

Lunch in the lee of the island was warm and 
balmy. Tommy peeled off his windbreaker 
and wondered how much of the ice would melt 
by afternoon. The wind was brisker than ever, 
but the sun on the thin patches of ice might 
cause trouble. 

“Have another piece of steak, Fatty?” Joe 
Rodgers called, and Tommy scrambled up to 
get his third thick roll filled with a juicy slice 
of steak. 

“How about you, Derry?” Joe asked. 

Derry said “No, thanks,” but Joe persisted. 
“You'd better,” he said. “You’re going to need 
to be as broad as you’re long today. It’ll take 
plenty of weight to beat us this afternoon.” 

Derry shook her head and her face was a 
deep, angry red. For the first time it occurred 
to Tommy that it might be just as bad to be 








teased about being long and thin as to be 
teased about being fat. “I'll take Derry’s,” he 
said, and reached out for his fourth roll. 

“Nice going, Fatty,” Joe said. “You'll make 
up the weight for the two of you.” 

As soon as the picnic was over, Tommy and 
Derry got into the Icicle and began tacking 
up and down, waiting for the sharp crack of 
Mr. Scott’s pistol. 

In a few minutes, Mr. Scott stood on a stone 
jetty and lifted his arm. 

The bark of his pistol rose sharply on the 
wind. 

Instantly eleven sheets flattened and eleven 
skippers crouched over their rudders. 

By the end of an hour some skillful tacking 
had put the Jack Frost and the Icicle well in 
the lead of the other nine boats. It was plain 
that the race was between these two, and it 
rather looked as though it were going to the 
Jack Frost. As they went first around the 
final buoy both Bobby Scott and Joe Rodgers 
looked back at the Icicle and gave a long, 
triumphant wave. 

Derry never budged her red-mittened hands 
from the sheet rope. “The Jack Frost is a 
good boat but they are careless,”’ she said in 
her careful, stilted English. “With the melted 
water on the top it is glary and hard to see 
where the ice has crack——” 

She had not finished before a line of rough 
ice had snapped the rudder out of Bob Scott’s 
unwary hands! In another second he was 
catapulting headlong across the flat deck of 
the Jack Frost. 

Instantly the wind turned his boat into a 
madly spinning top. 

Her main sheet flapped like laundry on the 
line and her boom smashed back and forth 
in wild uncertainty. 

As the Icicle drew near, another figure and 
then another went skimming over the ice. 

“Hold on,” Derry said, but this time Tommy 
didn’t need to be warned. As they crossed the 
rough line his stocky arms tightened on the 
rudder and his round chin stiffened. 

They were over in a second, and speeding 
bird-like toward the finish. 

Tommy and Derry looked back at the same 
instant. Joe Rodgers had been whirled far 
from the boat and was sprawling helplessly 
toward the soft yellow ice outside the course. 

Even as they watched, the ice gave way and 
his body disappeared. There was a spray of 
water and then Joe’s head and shoulders came 
into view as he clawed for a grip at the edge 
of the ice. 
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Neither Tommy nor Derry looked again at 
the finish line. ‘Ready about?” Tommy 
snapped and they began tacking back toward 
the Jack Frost. 

“Yell when we’re close!” Tommy said, and 
Derry flattened out underneath the boom to 
watch Joe’s red head. “Now,” she said after 
their second tack. 

Instantly Tommy brought the Icicle into 
the wind. 

The next instant the wind was stinging 
their eyes and drying their lips as they 
brought the sail rattling down around them. 

They jumped out and began running 
toward Joe, heedless of slippery ice under foot. 
In the distance they could see the Scott boys 
struggling and sliding like horses on an icy 
hill as they tried to get back to their boat. 

“Hurry,” Joe got out between blue lips. “It’s 
t-t-terrible.” 

Derry and Tommy tried to go faster, but 
there was an ominous cracking and they could 
feel the shifting of the ice beneath their feet. 
“Go back,” Tommy shouted to Derry and 
dropped on his stomach. “One of us is all 
it'll carry!” 

He edged forward inch by inch until his 
hands and knees were numb with the cold. 
Now he was so close to Joe that he could have 
counted the freckles that stood out like warts 
on his white face. 

Joe said nothing, but his eyes were pleading 
like a hurt dog’s. 

Every second he was losing a little of his 
grip on the edge of the ice. 

“Hold on,” Tommy panted. “I'll be right 
there.” As he spoke he could feel the ice sag- 
ging and dipping beneath his weight. An- 
other inch and he would slide into the water 
on top of Joe! 

“Come back. I’m lighter than you are.” 

Derry’s voice was high and piercing in his 
ear. 

Gingerly Tommy edged back. “You can’t 
go,” he began, but Derry was already inching 
herself across the ice. 

“You put on those creepers,” she said. 
“Hurry.” 

Tommy looked around for help, but the 
Scotts were still a long way off. If he went 
after Derry now the ice would break beneath 
them both. He put on the creepers without 
knowing why he did it. 

By the time he had them on, Derry had 
reached Joe and her long fingers were 
wrapped around his wrists. “Quick,” she got 
out, “before I am in, too.” 








Tommy squirmed forward until he could get 
a firm grip of her thin ankles. Suddenly he 
understood what he was meant to do with the 
creepers. Sitting down he could dig the steel 
spikes into the ice so that they would act as 
a brake. 

“One,” he called, bracing himself, “two, 
THREE!” 

The ice groaned and creaked. Tommy could 
see a wide white stripe underneath the surface 
at his left. 

“One more,” he said, and once again they 
pulled. 

This time Derry’s hands slipped and they 
lost ground. 

For one awful moment Tommy thought 
they might all be sucked into the widening 
pool of open water. He dug his spikes furi- 
ously into the ice. 

“Now,” Derry gasped, and they pulled Joe’s 
chest above water. 

They gave a final frantic jerk and Joe came 
onto the ice like a huge struggling fish. 
Tommy kept right on bracing and pulling 
until he knew they were on safe ice. 

Between them Tommy and Derry half car- 
ried, half pushed Joe to the boat. The Scotts 
got there just after them, and several boats 
were close at hand headed for the finish line. 
In the direction of the clubhouse Tommy 
could see Mr. Scott and three other men put- 
ting out in the committee boat. 

“Your father’ll take care of the Jack Frost,” 
Tommy told the Scott boys. 

“You get in to hold Joe on board and keep 
the wind off him.” 

Without a word Bob and Jimmy lay down 
beside the shivering boy and held him close 
to the safety rail in the middle of the boat. 
They didn’t even smile as Tommy handed the 
creepers to Derry and let her start them 
toward shore. 

Once at the boathouse they took Joe inside 
and in a few minutes he was bundled up in 
cruising blankets, old clothes, and any other 
warm thing they could lay their hands on. 
When Mr. Scott and the rest of the committee 
arrived he was sitting up in a chair feeling 
almost like a human being. 

By the time all of the crews were in and the 
boats had been put away, Joe had stopped 
shivering and was beginning to enjoy talking 
about his experience. 

“If it hadn’t been for ——” he began, but 
Mr. Scott was standing up and presenting the 
pennant to the winners. 





They were over in a second, and speeding 
bird-like toward the finish 


“Unfortunately,” Mr. Scott went on in his 
best presentation voice, “we have no extra 
pennant. If we had we would present one to 
Tommy Winant and Derricke Vollard for their 
great skill and even greater sportsmanship. 
In the interest of ice yachting, however, the 
committee has decided to send the Icicle and 
her crew to the Navesink Race along with the 
winners in today’s race. We feel that it’s a 
privilege to have such a crew representing the 
Shrewsbury Club.” 

When the applause had died down Tommy 
turned to Derry. “Let’s go,” he said. “With 
you using the creepers, we’ve got a grand 
chance to win.” 











For weeks there had been queer goings-on 
in the workshop on the third floor of the Villa 
Grifone, home of Signor and Signora Marconi 
at Bologna, Italy. Young Guglielmo, with his 
brother Alfonso to help him, had been fussing 
around with electrical apparatus, but things 
did not seem to be going as he had hoped. 
He worked so hard that he got thin and pale, 
and his mother was worried. He had been 
this way ever since he came back from vaca- 
tioning in the Alps with his other brother, 
Luigi. Luigi said Guglielmo had had some- 
thing on his mind all summer—was always 
slipping off to draw fantastic-looking dia- 
grams which nobody could possibly under- 
stand but himself. It was something about 
electromagnetic waves that he was working 
out. He had been thinking about them ever 
since early in the summer, when he had read 
about the experiments of the great scientist 
Hertz with them. 

One day the boys came down from their 
home-made laboratory and gravely invited 
their father and mother to come up for a 
“demonstration.” It must have been an ex- 
citing moment for the young inventor, but 
even at twenty, Guglielmo Marconi was a very 
self-possessed young man, and we may be sure 
his excitement did not show. 

“Look!” he said, and showed them the ap- 
paratus for creating an electrical impulse. 
There were no wires; it was not a telegraph. 

“Listen!” he said then, and pressed a but- 
ton. A noisy, bright spark leaped across the 
gap of the induction coil—and two stories be- 
low, on the first floor of the house, a bell rang. 
It rang by what we should now call remote 
control, no miracle in these radio-conscious 
days. But this bell of Marconi’s rang in the 
fall of 1894, and then it did seem like a 
miracle. 

Wireless—radio—had been born! 

Later Guglielmo rang the bell farther away, 
even out on the lawn. His father, who was 
not quite sure this magic was not a joke 
played by his clever son, went out to the re- 
ceiver and listened for three taps that meant 
the letter S in the Morse code. They came. 
So the magic was real magic. Signor Mar- 
coni, urged on by his wife, decided to give 
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King of Space 


ELEANOR SICKELS 


Guglielmo what money he needed to carry on 
his experiments. 

He moved his receiving apparatus out into 
the garden, half by chance making a change 
in it which strengthened the mysterious waves 
so that they could leap longer distances. Next 
he took his receiving station up a hill nearby, 
left Alfonso to watch it, and hastened back to 
his sending station in the workroom. From 
the window he could see Alfonso on the hill. 
And when Guglielmo set off the three sparks 
of the letter S, there was Alfonso waving his 
fiag to announce that the little hammer of the 
receiver had tapped off those three dots a mile 
away. Then, to prove that the waves could go 
through mountains or buildings, he sent Al- 
fonso to the other side of the hill, with a gun 
to shoot off if he received the signals. How 
good was the sound of that gun in the in- 
ventor’s ears! 

By this time it was late in 1895. After an- 
other winter of work, Marconi applied for his 
first patent, in June, 1896. He offered the 
services of wireless to the Italian government, 
but the government was not interested. So 
he set out for England, where he found more 
interest, for wireless is of most help to sailors, 
and everybody knows how interested the Eng- 
lish are in the sea. Marconi was half British 
anyway, his mother being Irish. He spoke 
English like a native, and always felt at home 
in both England and America. 

There were experiments on the roof of the 
Post Office in London, more experiments on 
Salisbury Plain, more across the Bristol Chan- 
nel. Marconi and his helpers sent up ten-foot 
tinfoil-covered balloons to carry aerial wire 
into the wind, or cruised along the coast to 
catch the signals flashed from a hundred- 
twenty-foot aerial pole. In 1898, the first news 
bulletin was sent by wireless; the same year a 
regular system of wireless communication was 
set up between a British lightship and the 
shore. Only a few months afterward, this 
lightship was rammed by a steamer in the fog, 
and called rescue boats from shore by wire- 
less—the first SOS—the first lives saved at sea 
by radio. 

The next step was to send messages across 
the English Channel between England and 











France, a distance of thirty-two miles. This 
was first done in 1899. The following year 
Marconi started work on his famous long-dis- 
tance sending station at Poldhu, Cornwall. 
Here the electric spark leaped between the 
coils with a mighty flash and a noise like 
thunder, and the mysterious waves swept out 
into space from a circle of aerial poles two 
hundred and ten feet high. Farther and 
farther the long waves swept out, until mes- 
sages had been received two hundred miles 
at sea. 

Everything was ready for the great test, the 
climax of the youthful inventor’s career. He 
set sail for America, to see whether he could 
pick up a wireless signal sent from Poldhu 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The barracks on Signal Hill, half a mile 
from the city of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
stood sentinel, as always, at the harbor’s 
mouth that December day of 1901. Against 
the foot of the tall cliff on which the building 
stood, a wintry sea beat ceaselessly. Far off 
to the eastern horizon the gray Atlantic 
heaved and flowed, around the curve of the 
earth nearly two thousand miles from this 
easternmost outpost of North America to the 
westernmost tip of England, where stood Mar- 
coni’s circle of aerial wires. 

Marconi and his two assistants, George S. 
Kemp and G. W. Paget, had arrived in St. 
John’s quietly a few days before. When they 
had set up their simple receiving apparatus, 
they launched one of their big eight-sided 
kites to carry the aerial high above earth. But 
the wind impolitely snapped the wire and 
swept the kite out to sea. Then they filled a 
fourteen-foot balloon and sent it up through 
the fog. But they never saw the balloon 
again, only the broken wire collapsing on the 
ground. 

Finally, on Thursday, December 12, the 
three of them wrestled in the blustery wind 
with another great kite, and managed to get 
it into the air, and to keep it there, four hun- 
dred feet above them. Marconi cabled to his 
helpers at Poldhu to begin sending the signals. 

It was very quiet in the room. Marconi sat 
by the receiving set, listening through a tele- 
phone receiver for the faint clicks that would 
mean Poldhu signaling. He had told them to 
begin sending at three o’clock—that would be 
noon here in Newfoundland—and the zero 
hour was already some half-hour past. 

At last—was that actually the three clicks 
that meant the letter S? Or were his ears 
playing tricks on him? 











PIX 


Guglielmo Marconi in the laboratory of his yacht 
”“Elettra” 


“See if you can hear anything, Mr. Kemp,” 
he said calmly, passing the receiver to his as- 
sistant. 

And Kemp heard them, too: the first radio 
signals across the Atlantic. Think of that day 
the next time you tune in on London or Vi- 
enna and hear the announcer say in an every- 
day voice, “Hello, America!” 

Not until the following Sunday, when the 
cautious Marconi had received the signal 
again and again, did the story get into the 
papers. At first people would not—could not 
—believe it. But the other scientists said, “If 
Marconi says it’s true, it’s true.” And when 
Marconi journeyed back across Newfound- 
land, even the farmers and fisherfolk believed 
it, and crowded about peering into the train 
windows to see this man who could signal 
across the ocean without wires. 

The Master of Space—that is what the 
world was calling him—the King of Space, the 
Wizard of Wireless. 

People marveled that he was so young, only 
twenty-seven and looking younger. They 
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marveled at his boyish smile, his modesty, his 
modish dress, his air of brisk efficiency more 
like an energetic business man’s than a wild- 
eyed dreamer’s! In New York, where he 
stopped (not for the first time) on his way 
back to England, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers gave him a banquet. The 
names of the two stations between which the 
message had flashed were written in electric 
lights, at one end of the great hall “Poldhu,” 
at the other end “St. John’s,” with little “S’s” 
strung on a silk cord between. The toasts 
were announced by the flashing of the signal 
“S” from the Poldhu sign, and the ices served 
for dessert had little ships on them fitted out 
with wireless, and little telegraph poles made 
of solid ice. Marconi jumped to his feet and 
clapped his hands like a boy, and the diners 
and gallery laughed gleefully at the idea that 
maybe the telegraph was going to be “frozen 
out” and melted away like the ice telegraph 
poles. Messages of congratulation were read 
from Edison and other great scientists and in- 
ventors. Marconi was the hero of the hour— 
Marconi with his wireless. 

After that first conquering of the Atlantic, 
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Little Elettra Marconi. aboard her father’s yacht of 
the same name 


wireless grew by leaps and bounds. In 
1910, Marconi, in Buenos Aires, received 
messages from Clifden, Ireland, six thou- 
sand miles away. In 1912, the survivors of 
the terrible sea-disaster of the Titanic pre- 
sented him with a medal because his wire- 
less had called ships to their rescue and 
saved their lives. Then the war came, and 
wireless was used to kill instead of to save 
lives—and Marconi did not like that, 
though he went into the Italian Navy and 
later was an important Italian delegate to 
the Peace Conference. 

People now began to talk about “radio” 
instead of “wireless”; the new name came 
from the way the electric waves radiate, 
Sweep out in all directions, from the send- 
ing apparatus. It had been Marconi’s 
wireless,” but by this time the work of hun- 
dreds—thousands—of other men had swept 
radio beyond even the dreams of Marconi, 
the “father.” 

After the war, Marconi did nearly all his 
experiments with short waves instead of the 
long waves he had worked with at first. 
Since he loved the sea, he bought a yacht 
which he called Elettra, and fitted it up asa 
floating laboratory. Here he spent a great 
deal of his time, though he still had the 
Villa Grifone in Bologna and a fine country 
mansion overlooking the sea at Civita Vec- 
chia, on the Italian coast. Even when he and 
Signora Marconi were at Civita Vecchia, the 
Elettra would be anchored near-by, and you 
couldn’t tell when the Marconis would climb 
aboard and sail away. When a baby daughter 
was born in 1930, they named her Elettra after 
the yacht, and gave her a little cabin on board 
all her own. 

So many honors came to Marconi that it 
would fill pages to name them all. Perhaps 
none was more exciting than the rousing trib- 
ute of “Marconi Day” in 1933, when he was 
honor guest at the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition in Chicago during a triumphant round- 
the-world tour. He wanted, as he said, to see 
for himself what had come of his invention. 
He saw amazing things everywhere, but no- 
where so much as in the United States, where 
he was almost as familiar a figure as at home 
in Italy, and where the development of radio 
had been greater than anywhere else in the 
world. 

On the train between New York and Chi- 
cago the Marquese and Marquesa Marconi lis- 
tened in while radio actors acted out scenes 
from the history of radio. How strange it 








must have been for Marconi to hear his own 
words, spoken so many years before, now come 
to him as history told over the air in his 
honor! 

Then, at the Fair, there was an enormous 
meeting to do him more honor. And, to cap 
the climax, the lights of the Fair were turned 
on by light from the far-off star Capella—by 


light that had started on its unbelievably swift 
journeying three hundred years before, in the 
days of Galileo, another famous Italian scien- 
tist. The waves of the light were picked up in 
Italy, and sent on, magnified, across the sea 
and land to Chicago, to open the Fair, and to 
pay tribute to Guglielmo Marconi, father of 
radio. 


Something to Read 


The Oak Tree House 
KATHARINE GIBSON 
Longmans, Green & Co.: $1.50 (Ages 6-10) 


ONCE upon a time, when the very 
young king, Edward the sixth, reigned, a 
Goodman and his Dame were turned out of 
the house where they had lived for many 
years. They owed so much for taxes that the 
land no longer belonged to them. 

But the Goodman was not discouraged. 
“Surely somewhere there is a place for folk 
like us,” he said. “ ’Tis good it is early August 
and the weather still warm.” So they packed 
their pots and pans, the spinning wheel, and 
all their belongings into a little two-wheeled 
cart, and set off along the King’s highway. 
Mustard, their dog, trotted gaily along beside 
them, and Madam Pepper, the cat, curled her- 
self comfortably on top of a quilt, on the cart. 

At length they stopped to rest. The Good- 
wife sank down on some fresh green grass, and 
before she knew it, she was asleep. Quietly 
the Goodman unpacked the cart, and spread 
the cloth. When she woke, the Goodwife saw 
a meal of her own good bread, a bit of meat, 
berries that the Goodman had picked by the 
roadside, and a great pitcher of fresh milk. 
They washed their faces and hands in a 
nearby brook, said grace, and sat down to 
their supper. 

When the meal was over, they looked about 
them. They were sitting under a great spread- 
ing oak which grew in a little island of grass 
in the exact center of the highway. The road 
divided, and went to either side of it. The 
branches of the tree grew low and shaded the 
dusty road on each side. 

“Dame, we have found our home!”’ said the 
Goodman. “Our home!” said the Goodwife, 
“Why, we are no better than beggars.” 


“Not now, but on the morrow we shall be.” 

The Goodwife longed to ask what he meant, 
but she was too wise. ’ " 

Early in the morning he started off with the 
cart. “Bide you here,” he said. “ ’Tis likely 
I shall not be back till the sun sets.” Again 
the Goodwife longed to ask where he was go- 
ing, but she was too wise. She washed her 
dishes, rolled up her comforts, and passed the 
time spinning. Dinner was ready for the 
Goodman when he came back. 

But when he told her he had spent the day 
working for a farmer who lived nearby, the 
Goodwife lost her wisdom. “And what did you 
take in pay?” 

The Goodman smiled. “In the cart you will 
find some boards, old, but sound and well sea- 
soned, and some fine lengths of new straw.” 

So the house in the oak tree was begun, and 
soon it was neat and snug as could be under 
its thatch of straw. Madam Pepper had her 
own mat to sleep on. But poor Mustard could 
not climb the ladder. He was so unhappy and 
forlorn that the first night after the house 
was finished the Goodman slept below on the 
ground to keep him company. The next day 
he made a little flight of steps that could be 
raised or lowered, so that Mustard could go 
up and down when he liked. 

But the Goodwife was worried. “Who owns 
the land that our tree is on?” she kept asking. 
“It belongs to the King, since it grows in the 
middle of the King’s highway,” the Goodman 
told her. 

One dark windy day the Goodman and his 
Dame did His Majesty a good turn; and after 
that the little King made them a present of 
their tree and the land it grew on, and paid 
them a visit himself. When he left, there 
were four little bags of gold on the table—one 
for the Goodman, one for the Goodwife, one 
for Mustard, one for Madam Pepper.—C.E.W. 
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The Calendar Picture 


THE AIR in this Austrian cottage is not 
“conditioned,” but itis warm. The life of the 
family centers around the green stove. The 
cradle is pushed near it; the old people sit with 
their backs against it; in the evening the chil- 
dren curl up on its benches and wish they 
might stay there all night like the cat that 
sleeps on the warm brick hearth.—A. M. U. 


There’s a Difference 


WE RECEIVE from time to time speci- 
mens from which it would appear that our 
members do not always understand the differ- 
ence between international school correspond- 
ence albums and scrapbooks. Pictures and 
illustrations of current events may be part of 
inter-school correspondence (provided always 
that they are well cut out and neatly ar- 
ranged), but they do not in themselves make 
correspondence, which needs the personal 
touch if it is to be lively and friendly. The 
letter of greeting, the notes on Red Cross do- 
ings, the little bits of description, even if they 
be no more than captions easy to translate, 
the specimens of things done, the snapshots 
of the correspondents and their surroundings 
—some at any rate of these things, especially 
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the friendly letter and something of school or 
home interest, are needed to make a “live” 
correspondence. Most of our members under- 
stand this very well, and we forward many 
charming and interesting exchanges. But we 
do from time to time receive “Scrapbooks” 
that cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
described as inter-school correspondence, and 
some, alas, that are not acceptable even as 
scrapbooks! 

Scrapbooks have their own sort of excel- 
lence. A neat page, careful cutting (when 
cut-out pictures are used), and plenty of con- 
trast go to the making of a really nice 
scrapbook. Ragged edges, crooked pictures 
and “anyhow” sticking do not do credit to 
anybody. 

To make a good scrapbook, plenty of varied 
pictures should be first collected. It is a 
good idea to have a subject for every page, and 
to space out the suitable pictures before the 
sticking begins; say to yourself, “Now I’ll have 
a flower page.” “The animals are going for 
a walk.” “This is the Royal Family page; this 
is a funny page; this is an inventions page; 
this is a Christmas page,” and so on. 

Invalid children like to make up stories, or 
to have stories made up for them, and by ar- 
ranging your picture round some idea in your 
own mind, you will help to suggest talks and 
tales to others. 


—Margaret B. Cross in the British Junior Red 
Cross Journal. 


A Play for the Service Fund 


TO CHEER you up after that holiday let- 
down, why not put on a play for the benefit of 
the Service Fund? It might be a marionette 
play and, in that case, you may find Edith 
Flack Ackley’s “Making Marionettes” in the 
September News a help. As for what to give, 
your teachers no doubt know of many plays 
that it would be fun for you to put on. Then, 
too, you might write for the list of plays to be 
had for the asking from the Junior Red Cross 
offices at National Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, the Midwestern Branch at St. Louis, the 
Pacific Branch at San Francisco. We have 
plays about Christmas, world good will, 
health, safety, and the Red Cross itself. 

And, here’s a reminder: In deciding on how 
to use your Service Fund, be sure you take 
part in national and international affairs by 
setting aside some of it for the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

Watch for the article about the National 
Children’s Fund in next month’s News. 
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The steamer swung about and went towards her neighbor in distress 


Men! 


ROBERT LE LOTURE 


Linoleum cut by Louis C. Picalausa 


“ce 

Pax right, old man, is the matter suffi- 
ciently cleared up now? If so, unload. There’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t know what’s going 
on aboard me, is there?” 

As he finished speaking Captain Vasseur, 
master, after God, of the Anjou, pressed his 
hand to his side and ground his teeth to keep 
back a cry of pain. 

Standing beside the couch, Malaval, the 
ship’s doctor, braced himself unconsciously 
against the rolling of the ship. Ordinarily 
carefree, he did not now hide the fact that he 
was seriously worried. 

“You are right, captain; I have nothing to 
conceal from you, from you, above all. Now 
I am sure of my diagnosis. This is a terrific 
crisis.” 

“And what do you think should be done in 
this unpleasant situation?”’ 

“Indeed, captain, I don’t think I am mis- 
taken in saying that there is only one solution 
for your case: the removal in the shortest pos- 
sible time of the cause of your illness. So I 
am not sorry to know that in twelve hours or 
So we shall make port at Saint Nazaire and 
anchor at the quay, thankful to be out of this 
wind that rolls us about so roughly just now.” 

“And upon arrival, there will be an ambu- 
lance at the pier and a dash for the hospital?” 

“Certainly. Until we get there I shall treat 


you with ice packs and try to keep down the 
pain as much as possible.” 

At this moment, someone knocked. The 
doctor half opened the door, and Captain Vas- 
seur recognized in the opening the silhouette 
of his second officer. 

“Come in, Desriveaux,” said he, knowing 
that the officer, who had all his confidence, ° 
would not, in such circumstances, disturb him 
except for grave cause. 

The mate glanced at the doctor who, turn- 
ing his back on Vasseur, replied by a signifi- 
cant grimace. The features of the sick man 
showed extreme exhaustion. “Well, Desri- 
veaux, what is it?” he said. 

The officer decided that he must speak. “An 
S. O. S., sir, from the Argentina, en route from 
Bordeaux for Buenos Aires. She ran afoul a 
derelict; serious breach below the water line 
even with the second hold. The vessel is 
afloat, but very much down by the head; the 
propellers are between wind and water. The 
captain is lying to, awaiting help. He is fear- 
ful about the bulkheads, and in such a sea it 
would mean certain drowning to leave the 
ship.” 

“Many people aboard?” 

“Three hundred and fifty passengers and 
four hundred in the crew, sir.” 

“What position in relation to us?” 
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“A hundred and twenty miles south, south- 
west, sir.” 

“Very well, we must go at once.” 

“But, captain,” interrupted Dr. Malaval. 

“Beg pardon, doctor. Desriveaux, make all 
speed for the Argentina. If other ships re- 
spond to the S. O. S., let me know the situa- 
tion as soon as possible. Then we shall see 
whether we must keep on.” 

“Captain Vasseur,” insisted Malaval, as 
soon as the mate had gone, “I beg you not to 
be sorash. Your condition is serious. It may 
be only a question of hours before there is a 
rupture of the appendix. But, as you know, 
even if I thought I should attempt to operate 
on board, though not a surgeon, it would not 
be possible to do so on a vessel in the grip of 
such a sea. In these latitudes there is so much 
traffic, other ships will surely come to the aid 
of the Argentina.” 

Vasseur did not answer at once. While the 
doctor was talking, he was assuring himself, 
through the movements of the ship, that his 
orders were being carried out. There were 
several heavy waves, then, suddenly, there was 
a great pitching as the steamer swung about 
and went forward towards her neighbor in dis- 
tress. The captain braced himself against the 
pain, his features contracted for an instant. 
It was in a shaken voice that he replied: 

“Malaval, if I’m not mistaken, you have 
been on the sea for fifteen years?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“And I, twenty-six, three of them in your 
excellent company. Then you know as well as 
I do that our profession carries with it certain 
obligations that are not to be discussed, which 
one refuses to discuss. If we are not indis- 
pensable to the Argentina, we will turn back. 
Otherwise, we will continue, and you will ap- 
prove my decision, my friend.” 

There was silence between the two men. 
The captain breathed heavily, conquering his 
pain with all the force at his command. The 
Anjou pitched brutally, launching herself 
with all her might against the towering sea. 

At the end of twenty minutes, the mate re- 
turned. 

“We are making all possible speed for the 
Argentina, sir. I have been obliged to reduce 
it somewhat in order to avoid serious damage. 
We ought to be able to hold to forty and a half 
knots. But the barometer is rising and the 
weather is improving. If we keep on, I should 
be able soon to speed up by seventeen knots 
and arrive on the position at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning. A steamer and a freighter 
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going towards La Manche, the Balmoral 
Castle and the Clan Macdonald, have put 
about. They count on making the Argentina 
by eight o’clock. Some tugs are getting under 
weigh in an hour from de Rochefort and Ver- 
don; they cannot be on the spot before to- 
morrow evening.” 

“So no one can get there before us?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well, Desriveaux, keep going and force 
the pace as much as youcan. Advise the pas- 
sengers who have not yet gone to bed that we 
shall be about twenty-four hours late in reach- 
ing Saint Nazaire; fortunes of the sea. How 
are things going on the Argentina?” 

“The bulkheads are holding, but the situa- 
tion remains very critical, sir. The captain 
hopes that at daybreak the sea will be calm 
enough to permit him to lower the lifeboats 
and evacuate the passengers.” 

“Thanks, Desriveaux. Now, my friends, we 
all three know what we must do. Let us carry 
on.” 

At the threshold, Malaval whispered to the 
mate, “Report every hour to the captain. In 
such a crisis, only his morale will keep him up.” 

It was a frightful night for the sick man. 
Sometimes he could not suppress a groan. 
Every hour the second officer came in to re- 
port. The Argentina was holding out; the 
storm was subsiding; they would arrive at the 
hour forecast. 

At five o’clock, Desriveaux announced that 
Captain Magnes of the Argentina had just 
evacuated the ship, keeping with him only his 
mate and thirty-five of the crew. He warned 
the Anjou to watch carefully for the derelict 
which he had struck. 

Malaval, who all during the night had never 
left the sick man, went out for a moment with 
the mate. 

“IT am most uneasy,” he said. “The cap- 
tain’s condition seems to be extremely critical. 
As soon as you have no longer to maneuver for 
the safety of the passengers of the Argentina, 
I want you to keep the Anjou as steady as pos- 
sible. Then I will take the patient to the in- 
firmary and undertake a final examination in 
consultation with the doctor on the Argentina. 
I am convinced that it will be necessary to 
operate at once. And oh, another thing: have 
the executive officer of the Argentina board us 
as soon as possible, will you? There is a slim 
chance, but we have to risk it.” 

A few minutes after six o’clock, the motion 
gradually subsided, and the ship gave a great 
vibration. 








“We are there, at last,” said the captain. 

A quarter of an hour passed, then the doc- 
tor was called. On deck was the executive offi- 
cer of the Argentina dripping with spray. 

“Is there a surgeon among your passen- 
gers?” asked Doctor Malaval eagerly. 

“More than one,” replied the officer. “There 
are three, and big men at that: Professor 
Schlatter of Strasbourg and Dr. Dupré and 
Dr. Leonard of Paris. They are on their way 
to the international conference of surgeons in 


Buenos Aires.”’ 
* * * 





Two hours later, Professor Schlatter, who 
had wielded the knife, said to Doctor Malaval, 
as he washed his hands, “He is saved, but it © 
was not a moment too soon. As for us, we 
shall not get to Buenos Aires in time, but I am 
sure that my comrades will think as I do that 
we have not been the losers. First, because of 
this operation, and also because since yester- 
day we have been learning things that one 
could never learn at any congress. . . What 
men!” 


—Reprinted from La Revue de la Famille, in the 
Belgian Junior Red Cross Magazine. 


Green-Eaters and Milk Fans 


‘Lwenry-rive thou- 
sand school children 
have had their teeth ex- 
amined at the Hygiene 
Institute in Oslo, Nor- 
way. Only 170 of them 
were marked perfect; 
24,830 needed to go to 
the dentist. 

The wolves do much 
better than that. Where 
is civilization going 
wrong? 

Dr. Carl Schiotz, Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene, de- 
cided to carry the inves- 
tigation farther and to 
try to answer this ques- 
tion. 

Do children from poor homes suffer more 
with their teeth than the others? he asked. 
The records were carefully examined, and the 
answer was yes. 

“Then let us examine the teeth of the poor- 
est children of all,” said the professor, and the 
children from the public homes of the city 
were called up. Most of them had excellent 
teeth! 

“Is it because they lead well-regulated lives 
and never forget to brush their teeth?” the 
professor inquired, remembering the old but 
doubtful saying that a clean tooth never de- 
cays. No, that was not the answer. From 


some of the homes toothbrushes were con- 
spicuously absent. 

“Probably it is because they don’t ruin 
their teeth sucking lollipops, and are not al- 








lowed to help them- 
selves freely to sugar,” 
the professor thought. 
But no. Although these 
poorest of children did 
not spoil their appetites 
by eating sweets before 
meals, many of them 
were not stinted of 
sugar after meals. 

Then what advantage 
did the children in these 
five institutions enjoy 
that ordinary children 
in ordinary homes did 
not have? 

Children’s Newspaper 
readers who have fol- 
lowed the wonderful 
work of the great English investigator of this 
question, Mrs. Mellanby, will know that the 
answer is The Right Food. As aids to this im- 
portant factor Dr. Schiotz lists two others: 
long hours every day in the open air, and 
plenty of sleep, insured by going early to bed. 

The food in the five homes varied. Some 
of the homes gave their children cod-liver oil, 
and some did not; but all gave their children 
plenty of milk, wholewheat bread, plenty of 
green and root vegetables, and fresh fruit 
every day. 

The Milk Fans and the Green-Eaters know 
how to build teeth, and the investigations of 
the Norwegian Hygiene Institute give further 
proof that these crusaders for better national 
health are on the right road. 

—Children’s Newspaper, London 
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In a German Village 


From a German correspondence album for a school in Victoria, Australia 


W: WILL tell you what our village, Teller- 
hauser, looks like. Our place lies on the 
border of Czechoslovakia. It is very small. 
There are only twenty-seven houses, and about 
140 inhabitants. The houses stand on two 
mountain slopes which enclose a broad valley. 
Only one street runs through Tellerhauser 
from the outlying paths to the houses. The 
street is tar paved. That is very practical, 
for no dust rises when the cars go through in 
summer. A big omnibus also goes through 
our village in summer. Every day a little 
mail car comes to us from our county town 
bringing the mail bags. Then a postman car- 
ries the letters round. 

Just think! Since 1932 we have had a 
bakery. Before that we got our bread and 
rolls from the neighboring town. There are 
also two grocers’ shops in our village—in one 
vegetables can also be bought. Also green- 
grocers come with horse wagons and motors. 
We have two forest rangers, five inspectors, a 
farm, and two guest houses. The other men 
are all workers in the forest. We have no 
butcher, but every Saturday a butcher comes 
from the neighboring town. 

If we wish to travel, we must first take about 
two hours to go to the railway station. In 
winter the omnibus can not run. Then people 
often wade in snow up to their knees, and get 
along with difficulty. Young people and chil- 
dren use snow shoes or skates. When it has 
snowed heavily, the snow plough makes a way 
through the streets and provides a connection 
with the outer world. 


Our School 


WE HAVE not far to go to school, for our 
school lies almost in the middle of Teller- 
hauser. On the roof we have a little tower. 
The bell hangs in it. It is rung early in the 
morning, at midday and in the evening. On 
the east lies our school garden. There we sow 
vegetables and plant flowers. The garden is 
also tended by us children ourselves. When 
the vegetables are grown, they are divided 
among us. Now I will tell you about the in- 
terior. We have only two schoolrooms for 


both classes. There is also a workroom. Every 
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child with us has his job. In each room stands 
a big tiled stove. Every month divine service 
is held in the school, for we have no church 
in Tellerhauser. The teacher’s house is con- 
tained in the school. Now I will tell you some- 
thing about the school work. Early in the 
morning the first class goes out for gym- 
nastics; after the gymnastics we have roll 
call. In the schoolroom we have morning 
prayers. 

Our school week begins with morning cele- 
bration. With us there are no special studies, 
but a lot of history, geography, and nature 
study to do. In school we also learn to play 
the flute and the guitar. Our teachers wish 
us to be independent people who serve and 
help others, as Adolf Hitler demands of every 
German. In summer we go every day at recess 
to gather up paper. For it is our duty to make 
everything about us beautify our home. Also 
we do not forget the poor. We help everyone 
with our winter aid work. The finest thing 
for us is the festivals and holidays. We have 
always much to do and much to experience. 


Work in the Woods 


our fathers are workers in the forest. They 
go early to work. Every worker takes the saw 
on his back. The hatchet and the box of 
wedges he fastens on it, and with the small 
saw on his arm he goes out into the forest. 
At that early hour they see generally stags 
and roe deer, and sometimes even a squirrel 
will spring from tree to tree. The thrush sings 
in the bushes. Now come the fathers all to- 
gether. They always go to work in a body. 

In the winter there has been damage by the 
snow in the forest. There are many big and 
little fir trees broken down, which must now 
be cleared up. When one passes by a clearing 
where foresters are working, there is always 
a fire crackling. 

In the winter all the fathers have sledges 
with them. Every time we children go to meet 
our fathers and help them to drag the sledge. 
They often go up big mountains. When we 
then see our village lying below us, we go 
down the hill at a gallop. When the snow has 
gone, the bare clearings are planted again. 





The harvest scene at the right 
was photographed in the Sile- 
sian Mountains in Germany. 
Below. stags like these are 


often seen by German for- 
esters like the fathers of the 
Tellerhauser children. This 
typical farmhouse at the right 


center is made of stone faced 
with wood. Bottom, a maker 
of hand-made lace, and a Ger- 
man rural school room scene. 


PICTURES BY COURTESY OF GERMAN RAILROADS 








A wagon brings the young fir plants there. 
The driver keeps them in great chests on the 
wagon. The workers dig holes. Then the 
plants are set in the dug out holes. They are 
all arranged in rows. Our fathers also have 
to quarry stone in the quarries. Then they 
have a stone borer. In the smooth stone 
walls they bore a hole with it. In this hole 
is put a charge and a fuse. Now they set it 
alight. And now they call “Run.” As a pre- 
caution, they have built a turf hut near the 
quarry. They run in here, for great stones 
are hurled forth. The blocks of stone which 
are thrown down are broken into small pieces. 


Our House 


WE LIVE in a little house that is twelve 
metres long and eight metres high. There is 
merely a garret. When one comes into the 
house there are doors at right and left. to the 
rooms. On the left is a room which is used 
as a kitchen and living room. Next is the 
stable. In it there are usually a couple of 
cows, often a goat and hens. 

Every house has its own water supply. 

Near the door of the stable is a cellar door. 
Through it we go down into the cellar that 
stands in the old houses which are on the 
southern slope, quite on the rock. A stair- 
case leads to the upper floor. There are the 
bedrooms. 

Right at the back is the wood shed. In 
winter this is full of wood. Another step 
higher one ascends to the hayloft. There we 
stow away the hay. 

We have not many fields; a small farmer 
has on an average three to four acres, but he 
grows fodder for two or three cows. Corn is 
hardly grown by us at all, but we are quite 
Satisfied if we have our potatoes. When, in 
summer, the hay is mown for the first time, 
we drive the cows in on it. We call that 
“Huten” (to pasture). Some small farmers 
have also poultry and goats, and so we need 
not buy eggs, milk, potatoes, and butter. 


Lace Making 


THERE Was once a woman called Barbara 
Uttmann. She invented bobbin lace making. 
Before Barbara Uttmann lived an old woman 
who showed it to her, and Barbara Uttmann 
learned more about it. Then other people 
also tried it. 

When we first learned lace making we 
needed bobbins. The different parts are called 
the Beinchen and the Titchen. Round the 
Beinchen the thread is twisted. The Titchen 
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is put on it. That is what they do with all 
bobbins. When we have the bobbins ready 
they are fastened together. Now we hang 
them to the cushion. One can make round 
or square covers or borders (lace). When 
people have twelve yards they can cut it off. 
Then they send the lace away. They earn 
their money with it, but lace making is not 
well paid now. We girls now do not make 
lace, but we are to learn it again in the handi- 
work lesson. 


What We Eat 


You WILL certainly wish to know what we 
eat every day. In summer we go into the 
woods and get mushrooms and berries. We 
dry the mushrooms and store them for winter. 
Many are grilled with butter. The berries 
found here are raspberries, cranberries, black- 
berries and strawberries. From the raspberries 
we make syrup. The blackberries and cran- 
berries we make into jam for winter. But we 
can not live on mushrooms and berries only. 

Our chief food is potatoes, and we have, too, 
carrots and cabbage. We have meat only 
every Sunday. 


Dietary 
SUNDAY 
Breakfast Coffee and rolls 
Midday Dumplings, pork, sauerkraut 
Evening Cocoa and buttered rolls 
MoNDAY 
Breakfast Bread and dripping with coffee 
Midday Potatoes and red herring 
Evening Mashed potatoes 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast Bread and dripping with coffee 
Midday Boiled potatoes 
Evening Herring and potatoes 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast Bread and butter and coffee 
Midday Roast potatoes 
Evening Potato salad 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast Bread and butter and cocoa 
Midday Carrots and potatoes 
Evening Rice and milk 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast Bread and butter and coffee 
Midday Roast potatoes 
Evening Potato soup 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast Bread and butter and cocoa 
Midday Mushrooms and potatoes 
Evening Potatoes and curds 


—From J.R.C. Magazine of Victoria, Australia 


A Parade of Activities 


Lo SHOW National Headquarters 
what they do throughout the year, the 
J. R. C. of Lincoln School, Akron, Ohio, 
prepared an album and sent it to 
Washington. All of the school’s ac- 
tivities were illustrated with mounted 
photographs, described in neatly typed 
captions. 

The Akron Juniors are especially 
proud of their marionette theater. The 
puppets, scenery, costumes, lighting, 
and sound effects were all designed 
and worked out by the pupils them- 
selves. The original four-act play, 
“Let There Be Peace,” which is being 
presented in the picture on this page, 
required fifteen characters. The red 
velvet curtains of the marionette 
theater match those on the school 
auditorium stage. 


A SPECIAL bulletin on home and farm 
accident prevention was sent out in 
October with the regular J. R. C. News 
letter of the Cabell County, West Virginia, 
Chapter. 

After giving some facts about the cost of 
accidents in terms of human life and dollars 
and cents, the bulletin calls attention to the 
helpfulness of the School Patrol in preventing 
accidents, and to the importance of filling in 
the Red Cross Home and Farm inspection 
blanks. “The local Red Cross Chapter asks 
your cooperation in distributing these blanks 
with appropriate programs of talks, stunts, 
songs, plays, urging that the detachable slips 
be signed by parents and returned to the 
schools.” 

Here are some of the school activities sug- 
gested in the bulletin: 

Write an ABC Book of Safety. Compose 
Mother Goose safety rhymes. Make posters 
showing means of preventing accidents. 
Dramatize stories emphasizing prevention of 
accidents. Write and present safety plays. 
Give a program of safety stunts in pantomime. 
Plan a year’s Accident Prevention program in 
which your entire school can cooperate. En- 
roll your school in the Junior Red Cross 
program. 


TO RAISE funds for children who are victims 





a 


Akron, Ohio, Juniors of the Lincoln School give a marion- 
ette performance 


of the civil war in Spain, a fifth-grade girl in 
the South Highlands School of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, wrote a play based on the life of 
Clara Barton. It was presented in the school 
auditorium. No set charge was made for ad- 
mission, but an offering was taken up, and 
the money was sent in to National Head- 
quarters. The gift will be passed on to repre- 
sentatives of the International Red Cross 
Committee in Spain. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, members have started 
in with a new school correspondence project. 
Every year from now on there is to be an 
exhibit of albums in the Main Library. The 
Library Board was much pleased with the dis- 
play this year, and the general public as well 
as school people enjoyed seeing the albums 
from abroad. 

Our Pacific Branch Office says the Juniors 
of Pasadena do outstanding work, and that 
there is great competition among the hospitals 
for the honor of receiving gifts they have 
made. Included on the list of remembrances 
for men in government hospitals are favors, 
cookies, ash trays, nut cups, napkin rings and 
napkins, place cards, calendars, blotters, menu 
covers, crossword puzzle books, scrapbooks, 
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In case of an accident on the ice, rescuers should reach out a pole, ladder, or 
other long object to the man in the water, and thus avoid breaking through the 
thin ice themselves 


bookmarks, glasses of jelly, lapboards, greet- 
ing cards, tuck-in pillows, cribbage boards, 
jigsaw puzzles, tallies, notepads, bound short 
stories, writing boards, and checkerboard sets. 


IN AN ALBUM to the Wilson Junior High 
School at Appleton, Wisconsin, the Likelike 
School, Honolulu, wrote: 


Do you want to know how we earned our Red 
Cross money? We made some dish towels. We 
made some for Mrs. Wong in the cafeteria, Mrs. 
Ching in the library, and Mrs. Nahale, the janitor. 
We charged them sixty cents for a dozen. They 
gave us the rice bags and the threads. We pulled 
the colored threads across the dish towels. We 
made the fringes, too. All the children helped. Even 
the boys sewed. 

Don’t you think we earned our Red Cross money 
in a very good way? 


THE J. R. c. News Letter of 
Memphis, Tennessee, reports 
on what members are doing 
for the patients in the gov- 
ernment leprosarium at Car- 
ville, Louisiana: 

Just before the close of school 
last year the Hutchison School 
gave ninety storybooks and text- 
books for the library of this hos- 
pital. Snowden Junior High sent 
a new copy of “Ann of Green 
Gables,” and Snowden Elemen- 
tary a year’s subscription to 
Child Life. Cummings School 
contributed six dollars for books 
and magazines. Later the Mabel 
C. Williams School sent a box of 
dolls made of lollypops and 
crépe paper, and Lausanne 
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School furnished two 
smocks for one of the 
girls in the leprosa- 
rium. Oakville Juniors 
made little pumpkin 
men for Hallowe’en, 
and Bellevue Junior 
High, menu covers for 
Thanksgiving. At 
Christmas time Tech 
High made one hun- 
dred menu covers, and 
South Side High sent 
a similar number of 
nut cups. 


THE ALBUM sent 
to Prato, Italy, by 
members in the 
sixth grade of R. E. 
Lee Annex, Thom- 
aston, Georgia, had 
for its subject 
“Georgia.” An outline map of the state was 
included in the album, with Thomaston 
marked by a large dot. Letters told about the 
state’s location, climate, and industries, espe- 
cially the manufacture of cotton, a local 
industry. Samples of cotton, cotton manufac- 
tures, and by-products were in the album, as 
well as the words and music of “Old Black 
Joe,” as a typical folk song. Other pages were 
illustrated with pictures of Georgia’s famous 
men, agricultural activities and products, and 
places of historic interest, including Okefeno- 
kee Swamp, Warm Springs, and several state 
parks. A picture of the sixth grade Juniors 
and a letter about school activities completed 
the album. 


J. R. c. members of the Mason School, New- 





The cast of a play based on the life of Clara Barton, given by the 
South Highlands School of Shreveport, Louisiana 





ton Center, Massachusetts, 
took $1.48 out of their 
Service Fund to buy 
stamps to send to men 
they have adopted in a 
government hospital. The 
Red Cross Field Director, 
in thanking the Juniors, 
said: 

You must have a real in- 
sight into one of the inci- 
dental needs of the men here. 
They are industrious letter- 
writers, as denoted by the 
quantity of Red Cross station- 
ery we distribute to them. 
We like to encourage them in 
the habit of writing to their 
families and friends, who no 
doubt are worried about them 
and their condition. If a 
patient is unable to write, or 
is too depressed to make the 
effort, we try to write for him. 

Perhaps some day you will come to visit the hos- 
pital, and the patients whom you have helped. We 
should enjoy showing you around the various de- 
partments. 


IN THE NEWS for last March, we told how the 
Juniors of Great Britain help to raise funds 
for the Queen’s Hospital for Children in Lon- 
don by collecting stamps. Members of the 
United Oaks School in Hazel Park, Michigan, 
read about this and forwarded to National 
Headquarters quite a variety of stamps to be 
sent to the London Hospital. 


LAST YEAR @ model convention was held in 
the auditorium of the Junior High School in 
Montgomery, West Virginia, for the election 
of delegates to attend the National Conven- 
tion. At the end of the nominating and sec- 
onding speeches in behalf of each candidate, 
a group of supporters with banners waving 
paraded around the auditorium, singing songs 
and cheering as the school band played such 
tunes as “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 

At the conclusion of the “convention,” a 
victory parade honoring the chosen candi- 
dates was formed in front of the school build- 
ing and, led by the band, marched through 
the town. 

This year the National Convention of the 
Red Cross will be held in San Francisco, May 
2 to 5. 


ICE CREAM, crackerjack, and candy sales 
helped to pay the way of some of the Evans- 
ville, Indiana, Juniors to the Convention in 
Washington. Skating parties were held in 





Girls of the Lewis School in Birmingham, Alabama, going through a 
health drill before a general council meeting of schools in the county 


Knoxville, Tennessee. Members rented a local 
skating rink for certain nights, admission was 
charged, and the Juniors received twenty per 
cent of the proceeds. 


DOWN IN Lynchburg, Virginia, several chil- 
dren in one of the schools are known for the 
fine carpentry work they do. When it was 
called to their attention that an old colored 
woman in the neighborhood had a leaky roof 
in her home, the Juniors set out to do some- 
thing about it. They gave a play, earned 
twelve dollars to buy the necessary materials, 
and fixed the roof. Later they made the 
woman some flower pots and, at her sugges- 
tion, painted them bright red. 


A JUNIOR Red Cross exhibit was prepared for 
the State Education Association meeting held 
in Clarksburg, West Virginia, last November. 
The Juniors arranged a schedule so that two 
members of the Harrison County Council were 
on duty at all times to explain the exhibit to 
visiting teachers. Both local and foreign work 
was shown. 


A FOURTH-GRADE pupil in the Munoz Rivera 
School at Culebra, Puerto Rico, wrote in an 
album to the Firestone Park School, Akron, 
Ohio: 

I love this town because it is situated near the 
sea. It is small and has few houses. The streets 
are few and small. It has not a market place, not 
a hospital, not a moving picture. But I love it. I 
love it because here lives my mother, because it has 
many trees with nightingales and other birds, be- 
cause its lakes are pretty, and because the people 
and teachers are good. Come sometime to Culebra. 
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Severan years ago, Prince Carl wrote in 
the Swedish Junior Red Cross magazine, 
“Should the Junior Red Cross have its own 
flower as an expression of its work and unity? 
It seems to me that this is a beautiful thought. 
The early Swedish summer flora has in the 
forget-me-not a symbolical flower. The color 
has been borrowed from the heavens, and its 
name carries an appeal from suffering chil- 
dren to the youth of the land who wishes to 
claim the flower as its symbol—not to forget 
in the hours of misfortune, and to remember 
the admonishing words, ‘Help thy brother.’ ” 

Acting on this suggestion of Prince Carl, 
the pin illustrated on this page was 
designed to be worn by Junior Red 
Cross members for the first time on 
the Prince’s birthday, last January 
28. The background is white, with a 
red cross in the center, and around 
the edge there is a wreath of blue 
forget-me-nots. The pins continue to 
be sold for the benefit of the J. R. C. 
Service Fund, and are worn on special occa- 
sions, such as Junior Red Cross Day, in the 
schools. 


HERE Is the letter that came along with the 
Polish dolls whose pictures you see on page 27: 


Although we do not know you, we wish very much 
to get acquainted with you by means of correspond- 
ence. 

We thank you very heartily for the pretty Christ- 
mas gifts that we had received from you, and 
enjoyed thoroughly. We are members of the Polish 
J. R. C. Circle, pupils of the Public School No. 5 in 
Luck, Poland. We are sending you dolls which 
represent peasants from the Province of Polesie, 
where the soil is not fertile, and the people raise 
much flax and make cloth out of it. The women are 
just spinning and they both are dressed in clothes 
made out of homespun materials. Besides the dolls, 
we also send you some doilies of gray linen made 
by our peasants. 

We hope you will be kind enough to answer us, 
and we shall be very glad to get your reply. We 
shall never be long in answering you. 

We send you our warmest greetings and best 
wishes. 


IN TERNI, Italy, pupils in the elementary 
school make and sell straw baskets, toy carts, 
pen-wipers, bookmarks, and Red Cross calen- 
dars. They also save old paper, since they have 
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Reports from Abroad 








found that for 100 kilos of waste paper they 
are able to get 80 kilos of new. 

The Junior High School at Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, has just received an album from the 
Terni Juniors. One of the letters said: 


We wish first of all to give you some information 
about our town. It is a very ancient one, founded 
in 672 B. C., and as the valley in which it lies is 
crossed by two picturesque rivers, the Nera and the 
Serra, it was called in ancient times Interamna, 
which means “between the rivers.” 

The coat of arms of the town is a dragon drawn 
on a gonfalon or ensign. Of this symbol the fol- 
lowing pretty legend is told: They say that in 
ancient times a terrible and ghastly monster 
haunted the moors, and the poor people 
who happened to pass the moor fell down, 
suffocated with the baleful breath that 
came out of his red throat. The terror 
continued for some time, till a bold young 
man dared to assault the dragon, and 
after hard fighting, killed him. This is 
the legend, but the dragon represents the 
malaria, and the young man’s fight, the 
work of drainage which was done later. 


RECENTLY a school in Mexico was named for 
the late President of Czechoslovakia, T. G. 
Masaryk. The Czech Juniors were pleased, of 
course, and set out at once to gather material 
which would give the Mexican children an all- 
round picture of the beauties of Czechoslo- 
vakia—its history, art, industries, the life of 
the children, and the work of the Junior Red 
Cross. More than a dozen albums were sent, 
along with handmade objects, glassware, dolls, 
books, pottery, and other gifts. 


MEMBERS Of Bellary, Madras Province, In- 
dia, were asked to demonstrate their work in 
what is now rapidly becoming a model village. 
The group was delighted. They swept and 
leveled roads, visited the houses, showing the 
people how to take care of cattle-sheds and dig 
pits for the manure. The Juniors worked for 
three months in the village, helping in many 
ways to teach the villagers how to safeguard 
their health. 


THERE ARE two J. R. C. Clubhouses in War- 
saw, Poland. One, in Trebacka Street, has 
four rooms and a large hall. Besides the 
library of two thousand volumes, there are, for 
the Juniors’ use, magazines, games, a gramo- 








phone, wireless set, and 
magic lantern. The Jun- 
iors’ House is open three 
times a week from four to 
seven in the afternoon, 
with a varied program; on 
other days the library is 
open and the rooms are 
available for rehearsals. 

The Polish Junior Red 
Cross magazine says: 
“Long before four o’clock 
a crowd of children is wait- 
ing at the door, for it is 
necessary to arrive in good 
time. At the entrance, Jun- 
iors are on duty to verify 
the visitors’ identity, and 
distribute metal numbers 
to them so that they can 
get the games and maga- 
zines they want inside. 
After taking off their coats 
in the cloakroom, they go to one of the rooms 
where they get the games and magazines they 
want. Then they go either to the reading 
room or the big hall, to play or read. Ina few 
minutes the rooms are filled and a placard is 
placed on the door to warn late-comers that 
there is no more room. 

“At five o’clock, the Juniors assemble in the 
hall where someone invited by the Director of 
the House gives a talk with lantern slides, on 
new inventions or other interesting subjects. 

“At five-thirty, the Director of the House 
answers the questions which have been writ- 
ten out by Juniors and put in the letter box. 
This letter box greatly enlivens the meetings. 
All the questions are answered. Parties and 
entertainments are also organized, when re- 
quested. 

“At seven o’clock the Director gives the 
signal for closing. The children return their 
games and magazines and go quietly home.” 

From time to time the National Children’s 
Fund has helped these Polish clubhouses. 


THE HAMMERSENG SCHOOL, Lillehammer, 
Norway, was much pleased with an album 
which came from the Rosedale School at To- 
ronto, Canada. This description of the album 
and the letter that went with it were published 
in the Canadian Red Cross Junior: 

“The very comprehensive portfolio included 
such items as snapshots of the Rosedale 
School, some highlights in Canadian history, 
Canadian poems, summer sports, winter 








These Polish peasant dolls were sent from Luck, Poland, to Public 
School 18, West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York 


sports, interesting places, the Canadian North- 
land, Toronto, Ontario, Niagara Falls, birds 
of America, dogs, transportation, the Eskimos, 
the song, ‘O Canada,’ a collection of stamps, 
pressed maple and oak leaves, and two beaver- 
board cut-outs dressed as a typical Canadian 
school boy and girl. 

“Outstanding features of the portfolio were 
the cover, with the Canadian coat-of-arms in 
water colors, lino cuts illustrating typical 
Canadian scenes, valentines, maps and illus- 
trations of the customs of North American 
Indians. 

“The introductory letter is so interesting 
that we reproduce it below: 

“Dear Juniors: 

“Accompanying this letter is that long- 
promised portfolio. This has been made by 
the senior members of our school, whose ages 
range from ten to fifteen. We hope you will 
have as much enjoyment in seeing it as we 
have had in making it. 

“As the portfolio we are sending you will 
show you, our country, though in the same 
zones as yours, is very different in many ways. 
It seems so marvelous that two countries so 
far away can carry on correspondence with 
each other as we do, thus learning about each 
other. This, of course, is due to the Junior 
Red Cross. It has done many great things in 
this world. 

“We, the Red Cross Juniors of Rosedale 
Public School, wish you the best of luck in the 
future.” 
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In the greenhouse 





Doves and Tulip Bulbs 


In a correspondence album from the Loring School in Minneapolis 


Our Greenhouse 


W: had many little plants in our 
room. John asked if we could 
make a greenhouse for our plants. Our 
mothers took us to visit a real green- 
house. We went in automobiles. We 
liked all the flowers and plants that we 
saw. We made our greenhouse out of 
Builder Boards. We put plants in our 
greenhouse. We had a cash register for 
our play money. We had a counter and 
an ice box. We sold the plants for 
Mother’s Day. We made twenty-five 
dollars.—Kindergarten 


Shadows 

Shadows are fun. Our shadows move 
with us. We measured Mary’s shadow. 
Sometimes it was long. Sometimes it 
was short. Mary’s shadow was long in 


the morning and afternoon. It was short 
at noon.—1-A 





Tulip Bulbs 


In September we planted three tulip 
bulbs. We put them ina pot of dirt. We 
put the pot of bulbs outdoors to freeze. 
In January we brought the bulbs inside. 
Each bulb had a little white shoot about 
2% inches tall. Soon the shoots turned 
green. On February 11, the plants were 
8% inches tall. They had one red flower 
and two buds. In a few days we had 
three red flowers.—1-A 


Our Doves 

Mr. Juneaman gave us a pair of ring- 
neck doves. We keep them in a big 
screen cage. The mother dove hatches 
two eggsatatime. It takes 12 to 14 days 
for the eggs to hatch. The baby doves 
are covered with skin and pin feathers 
when they are first hatched. The mother 
and father doves eat bird seed and 
ground bread. They must have water 
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too. The mother feeds the 
babies from her body. The 
babies put their bills down her 
throat and she pumps the food 
into their bodies. We call this 
regurgitation. The baby doves 
leave their nests in about 20 
days after they hatch. We 
have had two families of 
doves.—3-B 


The Gymnasium 

We go to the gymnasium on 
Monday and Thursday of each 
week. We wear our gym shoes. 
We play many games in gym. 
We play Squirrel in the Tree, Fairies and 
Brownies, Run for Your Supper, and 
Fire on the Mountain. We play many 
other games. The gym is big. We have 
many bats and balls. There is a very big 
ball. It is many times bigger than our 
heads. We have small balls, too. We 


These are the doves 


have fun in gym. This week we went 
outside because it was warm. The girls 
jumped rope and the boys played base- 
ball. 

Everyone likes gymnasium. It helps 
us to be good sports and to be healthy 
and strong. 


Latest Model 


Veda S. Marsh 


Pictures by Charles Dunn 


ne evening there was a knock at the 
living room door. 

“Come in,”’ said Mother. 

In came John in his father’s hat and 
overcoat. He was leading Joan by the 
hand. 

“Madam, I am Mr. John Smith. I 
represent the Health League Automo- 
biles. I want you to inspect this 1938 
Joan model.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mother. “Well, tell me 
first, is the body of this car made of the 
best materials? Was a good quality of 
iron used?”’ 
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‘Yes, indeed, spinach, dates, raisins, 
and green vegetables went into the mak- 
ing of this body. No finer iron can be 
found anywhere.” 

“Run the car around the room,” said 
Mother. 

“T want to see if the body is well 
formed and if the car has good springs.” 

Joan went around the room, first 
slowly, then fast. Mother noticed how 
she held her head, her chin, her shoulder 
blades, and how she set down her feet. 

“Just feel of the frame work,” said 
John. 














In came John in his father’s hat and coat 


“Those bones were built of lots of milk, 
cereals, and vegetables. This model will 
hold its shape well.” 

Mother felt Joan’s arm. “That’s 
right,” she said, “and I am glad to feel 
such fine upholstery. It is soft, yet firm, 
and has graceful curves.” 

“Oh, yes,” said John, “‘potatoes, 
bread, cereals, and macaroni make 
the finest upholstery.”’ 

“Does this car have good steer- 
ing apparatus?” asked Mother. 

John lifted off the hood on 
Joan’s head. ‘See this round box 
under the hood? Well, in this box 
is the best steering apparatus that 
ever was made. It is especially 
fine in the Joan 1938 model, for 
she used whole wheat bread, vege- 
table juices, and other foods that 
will keep the nerve steering wheel 
steady and quick in action. No 
tea, coffee, alcohol, or tobacco in 
the making of this apparatus, for 


such things would hurt the whole 
apparatus.” 

“How about the brakes?” 

“Good, and she uses them well. The 
teeth of her brakes close when she is 
offered food between meals, and she uses 
them with great success when candy, ice 


cream, and sweets are plentiful. They 
are in good order. 
“And listen to her engine. Did you 


ever hear a finer beat? She wears warm 
clothes in winter, and keeps her feet and 
legs warm, too, and that saves an extra 
load on her heart.” 

“Will the paint wear?” 

“Indeed it will. This paint won’t come 
off, for she is painted from inside. 
Creamed carrots, good red beets, and 
green leafy vegetables have helped to 
make those sparkling eyes, pink cheeks, 
and red lips. Exposure to the sun im- 
proves the color of the 1938 Joan 
model.”’ 

“Is the model kept clean behind the 
fenders or mudguards?” 





John lifted off the hood on Joan’s head 





“Yes, she washes behind her ears 
morning and evening.” 

“What is the best oil to use in this 
car?” asked Mother. 

“Butter, by all means,” said John. “It 
helps keep the car free from blemishes 
and infections.” 

“And gasoline?” 

“Best fill the milk tank three times a 
day. It takes only a few minutes and we 
get best results by putting in one or two 
cupfuls at a time. No matter how far 
this car travels in a day, one quart is 


usually enough.”’ 

“Well, I have decided that this is the 
car for me,” said Mother. “Will you 
please deliver it to the garage upstairs, 
first bedroom to the right? I have found 
that my cars hold and work best when 
they have ten hours’ rest each night in 
a garage with plenty of air in it. So 
please open the windows from top and 
bottom. Thank you for showing me such 
a fine bargain in cars.” 


—Reprinted from The Oriental Watchman, in the 
Junior Red Cross Supplement of India 


I'm Wondering! 
Helen Dornin Childs 


“cé 


’m wondering, how it would seem 
To have wings! 
And, how a bird feels, in its throat, 
When it sings! 
I’m wondering! 


“I’m wondering, how it must feel, 


To be snow! 


Or a white fluffy cloud, looking 


Down here below! 


I’m wondering! 


“Tm wondering, how such a 
Tiny seed knows, 
In the dark funny ground, which way’s 
up, 
When it grows! 
I’m wondering! 
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“T’m wondering, why the kitties, 
So dear, 
Have pins, in their feet! It really 
Is queer! 
I’m wondering! 


“T’m wondering, how, when a baby, 
So small, 

I could pick out my mother! I was lucky! 
That’s all! 


I’m wondering!”’ 
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Music by Gerald Marks 
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Thinice will crackand youll fall right] in, And|comeupwith| i-ci-cles 


under your|chin, If you |skate where the] ice 


Ice Skat 
vice a-bout 





